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THE SEALING INFLUENCE OF THE HOLY 

SPIRIT PROMISED TO BELIEVERS. 

A seal of an individual upon any 
decree or other writing, denotes 
that the writing is his, and that 
his veracity is pledged that the 
declaration, contract or order, 
which it contains shall be fulfilled. 
When Jezebel wrote letters to the 
Elders of Israel to procere the 
death of Naboth, she sealed them 
withthe king Ahab’s seal. This 
seal made them the letters of the 
king, and secured his authority in 
the execution of the orders which 
they contained. That which ren- 
dered the decree of Ahasuerus 
against the Jews irreversible, was 
the circumstance that it was sealed 
with the king’s seal. A civil con- 
tract which is sealed by the par- 
ties is mutually binding. The seal 
is the token of its being their act, 
and of their engagement to fulfil 
it. The influence of the Holy 
Spirit is often, in the writings of 
the apostles, spoken of under the 
simititude of aseal. heferring to 
Christ, Paul thus addresses the 
Ephesians. ‘¢ In whom, also, af- 
ter that ye believed, ye were seal- 
ed with that ies Sa of prom- 











ise. The circumstance that the 
Ephesians are here said to be 
sealed after they believed, shews 
that by the sealing influence of the 
Spirit is not meant its restraining, 
awakening, or convincing influence 
which is common, in a greater or 


less degree, to all who are ac- 


quainted with the gospel ; but that 
influence of the Spirit which is 
peculiar to saints, and which i* 
promised to them as such, and 
which is usually called its sanctify- 
ing influence. It is probably call- 
ed a seal, because it stamps the 
moral image of God upon saints, 
and shows them to be his, as 
clearly as a seal, with the image 
of the king upon it, shows the de- 
cree or other writing to which it 
is affixed, to be his. It is also like 
a seal, a pledge that the work 
now begun shall be completed, and 
that all the subjects of it shall re- 
ceive the blessings in reserve for 
characters of this description.— 
This is agreeable to the apostles 
own explanation of it. After tell- 
ing the believers at Ephesus, that 
ss they were sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise,” he subjoins 
in the very next words, “* Which is 
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the earnest of our inheritance un- 
til the redemption of the purchas- 
ed possession.”” Agreeably to this 
he says to the same persons in an 
other place, ‘“ Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of God whereby ye are 
sealed unto the dayof redemption.” 
And he says again in the fifth 
chapter of his second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, ** Now he that 
wrought us for the self same thing 
is God, who also hath given unto 
us the earnest of the Spirit.”— 
Now the earnest of the heavenly 
inheritance is a part of it, given 
before hand, as a pledge of the 
full and final possession. This 
earnest is the first fruits of the 
Spirit, or those holy affections 
which shall be carried to perfec. 
tion inthe state of glory. Every 
instance of the sanctifying influence 
of the Holy Spirit is properly his 
sealing influence, because it pro- 
duces that holiness in which the 
moral image of God consists.— 
Those whose affections are sancti- 
fied by the Spirit, are such as bear 
the moral image of God, are seal- 
ed with his seal, and set apart for 
himself. 

This sealing influence of the 
Holy Spirit is given to all true be- 
lievers. I say all true believers 
because there is an essential dif- 
ference between believers in heart 
and believers in speculation mere- 
ly. True believers are those who 
have been born again, and who 
trust not in their own goodness, 
but in the atonement of Christ 2s 
the foundation of their pardon «i... 
acceptance with God. ‘They not 


only assent to the truth that Jesus 
Christ is the promised Messiah, but 
cordially approve of his character 
and of all which he has done for 
the redemption of men. To all 
of this description, the sealing influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit is promis- 
ed. This is plainly implied in 
the following declaration of Paul 
to the Ephesians. ‘+ In whom 
also after that ye believed, ye 
were sealed with the Holy Spirit 
of promise.” The Spirit of prom- 
ise here means the same as prom- 
The Apostle takes it 
for granted, that the Ephesians 
knew that the Holy Spirit was 
promised to seal all true believers 
to the day of redemption. God 
has never promised the _ re- 
newing or regenerating, or sancti- 
fying influence of the Holy Spirit 
to any impenitent, unbelieving sin- 
ners. Regeneration is always an 
unpromised mercy to the subjects 
of it God hath mercy on whom 
he will have mercy, and whom he 
willhe hardeneth. He is found of 
them that seek him not. He a- 
wakens, convinces, and converts 
whom he pleases as an unpromised 
mercy, or as an act of absolute sov- 


ised Spirit. 


ereignty. 


ises to them, all which are yea, 
and amen in Christ. As soon as 
any become cordially united to 
Christ, then God promises them 
the gracious, sanctifying, sealing 
influence of his Holy Spirit.— 
This will appear, if we consider, 

1. That God has promised te 
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But after men become . 
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reconciled to God, and believe in 
the gospel, then, he makes prom- 
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The sealing influence 


carry on his own work, which he 
has begun in the hearts of be- 
lievers. The Apostie Paul says to 
the Philippians, + Being confident 
of this very thing, that he which 
hath begun a good work in you 
will perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ.” And ion the next 
chapter he mentions the ground of 
this confidence. For it is God 
who worketh in vou both to will 
and to do of his good pleasuse.” 
Itis by the sanctifying influence 
of the Holy Spirit, that God car- 
ries on the work of grace which 
he has begun inthe hearts of the 
regenerate. And if he has engag- 
ed to carry on this work, then it 
is certain that all true believers 
will enjoy the sealing influence of 
his Spirit unto the day of redemp- 
tion, God will never take bis Ho- 
ly Spirit from them, but continue 
his gracious sealing influence 
through life. 

2. God promises to dwell in the 
hearts of believers by his Spirit. 
This mode of expression is very 
frequently used in the Scriptures 
to denote the continuance and 
permanency of the divine influ- 
ence upon the hearts of saints. 
The Apostle quotes and applies 
this promise of God to true believ- 
ers. ‘ Ye are the temple of the 
living God; as God hath said, 1 
will dwell in them and walk in 
them, and J will be their God, and 
they shall be my people. And to 
the same purpose he says again to 
christians, ** What, know ve not 
that your body is the temple of the 
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Holy Ghost which is m you ?”’— 
And John says, ‘ God is love: 
and he that dwelleth in love, dwell- 
eth in God, and God in him.”— 
Now, God dwells in saints only by 
the gracious influence of his Spirit. 
This appears trom those passages 
which speak of the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. Paul says to the 
Romans, ** But ye are not in the 
flesh but in the Spirit, if so be 
that the Spirit of God dwell in 
you. Now if any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his. But if the Spirit of him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, he that raised up 
Christ from the dead shall quicken 
your mortal bodies by his Spirit 
that dwelleth in you. ‘This in- 
dwelling of the Spirit of Christ is 
often promised to believers. * In 
the last day, that great day of the 
feast, Jesus stood and cried, if any 
man thirst let him come unto me 
and drink. Hethat believeth on 
me, as the scripture hath said, out 
of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water. But this spake he 
of the Spirit, which they that be- 
lieve on him should receive.”’— 
Again Christ said to his friends 
just before he left them, | will 
pray the Father and he shall give 
you another Comforter, that he 
may abide with you forever,” even 
the Spirit of truth, whom the 
world cannot receive, neither 
knoweth him, but ye know him; 
for he dwelleth in you, and shall 
be in you.” This indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit means his gracious iv- 
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fluence, by which he seals believ- 
ers, and prepares them for the 
kingdom of heaven. 

3. It appears that God will give 
all true believers the sanctifying 
and sealing influence of his Spirit 
from the condition upon which he 
has promised this peculiar favor. 
He has promised it upon condition 
of their asking for it. Christ said 
to his disciples, « Ask and it shall 
be given you ; seek and ye shall 
find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you. If a son ask bread of 
any of you that is a father, will be 
give hima stone; or if he ask a 
fish, will he for a fish give him a 
serpent? If ye then being evil 
know how to give good gilts unto 
your children ; how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him. It is undoubtedly in refer- 
ence to this promise of the Holy 
Spirit, that the apostle calls him 
«¢ that Holy Spirit of promise ;” or 
that Holy Spirit which Christ 
promised to give to his sincere 
followers on a certain condition, 
which is the same as that upon 
which he promised to bestow 
other favors. He said to his dis- 
ciples, ‘* Whatsoever ve shall ask 
in my name, that will [| do, that 
the Father may be glorified in the 
Son. If ye shall ask any thing in 
my name, [ will do it.” God wiil 
certainly give his Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him, at whatever 
time, and in whatever measure he 
pleases, if they ask a right.— 
Christians may ask amiss for this, 
as well as for any other Spiritual 


favor. They may ask for such 
an influence as he never bestows 
upon believers merely as such.—- 
Or they mav ask for such an influ- 
ence as they do not need, nor de- 
sire at the time of their asking.—— 
Or they may ask for his influence 
in the faith of a promise which he 
He has never 
promised his gracious influence to 


has never made. 


them at any particular times, or 
under any particular circumstances 
when they shall pray for it. The 
Spirit of God exercises the same 
sovereignty in operating upon the 
hearts of believers, as he does in 
operating upon their understand- 
ingsand consciences. It is certain 
however, that the Spirit of God 
will fulfil his promise to believers 
in granting them his sealing influ- 
ence, according to its true and 
proper import. 

From the promise which God 
has made of his Spirit to true be- 
lievers, we may learn how they 
are led by it. As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God they are the 
sons of God. This implies that all 
the children of God are led by his 
Spirit. But how christians are 
led by the Spirit of God, is a 
question of great practical impor- 
tance. ‘This question, however, 
may be easily answered by attend- 
ing to the kind of influence of the 
Spirit which is promised them.— 
This, as we have seen, is not his 
miraculous, or supernatural, but 


his sanctifying influence. As the 


Bible is the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice, christians do 
not need the Holy Spirit to reveal 
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new truths to them. But as their 
remaining depravity of heart di- 
verts their attention from truths 
which are already revealed, and 
exerts a blinding influence upon 
their understanding and conscience, 
they do need the Holy Spirit to 
take this away. If an_ evil heart 
leads christians into error in res- 
pect to faith and practice, then 
nothing heart can 


lead them iato truth and duty. 


but a good 


Accordingly, God promises to give 
such a heart to his friends. “1 
will give them a heart to know 
me.’ The Apostle says in the 
name of christians, ‘- Now we have 
received not the of the 
world, but the spirit which is of 
God, that we 
things which are freely given to 
us of God.” 
truth and duty, and disposes christ- 
ians both to know and do their 
duty. The Holy Spirit, there- 
fore, leads christians, by shedding 
abroad the 
hearts, which gives them a spirit- 


spirit 
might know the 


A good heart loves 


love of God in their 


ual discernment of spirituai things, 


which enables them to under- 
stand the great truths of the gos- 
pel, and which disposes them to 
obey every divine command with 
pleasure and delight. The lead- 
ing of the Spirit which David de- 
sired, was that which consists in 
holy affections. ‘1 will run the 
way of thy commandments when 
thou shalt enlarge my heart.” 
From the subject before us, we 
may learn what is to be under- 
stood by the indwelling of the Ho- 


ly Spirit. It istrue, indeed, that 
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the scriptures speak of the Hoiy 
Spirit as being a Christians, as 
abiding in them, and as dwelling 
in them. ‘These passages have 
given occasion to many devout 
practical writers to say much re- 
specting the indwelling of the dpir- 
But a 
very large portion of these have 


it in ail true believers. 


run into unjust and unscriptural 
notions on ihis subject. Some have 
the Holy 


becoming a living principle of ac- 


represented Spirit as 
tion in the souls of saints, and su- 
perseding their own voluntary ex- 
ercises. Others have been more 
extravagant in their ideas on this 
subject and supposed that the Ho- 
ly Spirit has been personally unit- 
ed with believers, so that they 
have become Goded with God and 
Christed with Christ. 
certainly very unjust and absurd 
opinions of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit in christians. For, 
if what has been said be true, the 


These are 


Holy Spirit no more dwelis in be- 
lievers, God the Father 
dwells in them, or than Christ 
dwells in 


than 


said to 
dwell in saints and saints in him. 


them. God is 
Christ is said to dwell in believers 
and believers in him. The apos- 
tle John says, “ God is love, and 
he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God and God in him.” And 
Christ himself says, “ If any man 
love me he will keep mv _ words; 
and my father will love him, and 
we will come unto him and make 
our abode with him.” God and 
Christ abide or dwell in believers 
only by producing holy affections 
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in their hearts, and manifesting 
their love to them. And accord- 
ing to what has been said, the 
Holy Spirit abides or dwells in 
believers precisely in the same 
manner. He never becomes per- 
sonally united to them, nor becomes 
a principle of action in them, so 
as to act in their stead, but only 
exercises his sealing and guiding 
influence on their hearts, whicn 
keeps them in the love of God 
and way of duty. The Spirit of 
God may property be said to abide 
or dwell in believers by his seal- 
ing and guiding influence, because 
this is not merely an occasional 
influence, but permanent, lasting 
through life. 

The subject which we are now 
considering teaches us also what 
we are to understand by the wit- 
ness of the Spirit. The apostie 
John says, “ He that believeth on 
the son of God hath the witness 
in himself.’ This is supposed to 
be the witness or evidence, which 
the Holy Spirit gives to all true 
believers of their good estate.— 
That all true believers have the 
witness of the Spirit, respecting 
their state of grace is generally 
and justly admitted, by those who 
are called orthodox christians.—— 


But there is adiversity of opinions. 


among them relative to this sub- 
ject. ‘Some maintain what they 
call the immediate witness of the 
Spirit. Some suppose that he wit- 
nesses, by a still internal voice 
telling them, in somany words, that 
they are born of God. Not a few 
individual christians have been 


persuaded, that the Spirit of God 
has borne this infallible witness to 
their souls, which has given them 
full assurance of their salvation.— 
Many more kave supposed, that 
the spirit of God has borne wit- 
ness to them that they have expe- 
rienced a saving change, by bring- 
ing io view and impressing on their 
minds particular texts of scripture; 
such as “+ Be of good cheer thy 
sins are forgiven thee,” or other 
passages of a similar consoling na- 
ture. Others of a more visionary 
turn, have supposed that the Spir- 
it has borne witness of their gra- 
cious state, by giving them a clear 
view of the person of Christ smil- 
ing upon them and expressing his 
love tothem. ‘These are certain- 
ly false and groundless notions of 
But we 
find this subject set in a true and 
clear light in the eighth chapter 
ofthe Epistle to the Komans.— 
The apostle says to christians, 
“ Ye have received the Spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry Abba, 
Father. The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God. And if 
children, then heirs, heirs of God 
and joint heirs with Christ.” By 
our spirit the apostle evidently 


the wiiness of the Spirit. 


means the spirit of adoption, or a 
filial spirit toward God, which is a 
spirit peculiar to the Sons of God 


or those who are born of his spir- 
it. The spirit of God by his writ- 
ten word bears witness, that the 
spirit of adoption is the fruit of 
his special, gracious, sealing influ- 
ence, and therefore is an infallible 
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evidence that all who have the 


spirit of adoption are the sons of 


God and heirs of heaven. The 
spirit bears witness to believers, 
that they are the children of God, 
by giving them holy and filial af- 
fections toward God. So that the 
more grace he gives them, the 
more clearly he bears witness, 
that they are true believers and 
entitled to eternal life. Agreea- 
bly to this, the apostle John says, 
« We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren. And again he 
says, ** Hereby we know that he,” 
that is God, “+ abideth in us” by the 
Spirit which he has given us. 
Another important truth taught 
us by the subject now under con- 
sideration is, that all true believ- 
ers will persevere in holiness un- 
toeternal life. ‘The apostle rep- 
resents the sealing of the Spirit 
which is promised to all true be- 
lievers, as inseparably connected 
with their final salvation, Speak- 
ing to those who had trusted in 
Christ he says, *¢ In whom also, 
after ye believed, ye were sealed 
with the Holy Spirit of promise, 
which is the earnest of our inheri- 
tance, until the redemption of the 
purchased possession.”” The seal- 
ing influence of the Spirit, which 
is actually given to true believers, 
is the earnest, that is, a part of 
their heavenly inheritance, which 
renders their future possession of 
heaven as certain, as if they were 
now there. He asserts the same 
inseparable connection between 
the sealing of the Spirit and final 
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salvation, in another place, where 
he says, “ Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God, whereby ye are 
sealed unto the day of redemp- 
tion.” As soon as the Spirit of 
God converts sinners, and gives 
them faith in Christ, he exercises 
his sealing influence on their hearts. 
and continues to exercise the same 
influence unto the day of redemp- 
tion, or till they arrive in heaven. 
The Holy Spirit, in sealing be- 
lievers, gives them the Spirit of 
adoption, by which they become 
the children of God, and heirs 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ, 
and, therefore, it is as ceriain that 
they shall persevere in holiness 
unto salvation, as that Christ shall 
be rewarded, and see his seed, and 
be satisfied. On this solid ground, 
he says to believers, ‘+ Because 
I live, ye shall live also.” Again 
he says, “My sheep hear my 
voice, and | know them, and they 
follow me ; and I give unto them 
eternal life ; and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any pluck 
them out of my hand. My father 
which gave them me is greater 
than all; and none is able to pluck 
them out of my Father’s hand.”’—— 
The doctrine of the final persever- 
ance of the saints is abundantly 
coniirmed by a variety of plain 
declarations and promises ofscrip- 
ture, some of which shall here be 
quoted. Paul says to the Romans, 
“We know that all things work 
together for good to them that 
love God, to them who are the 
called according to his purpose.— 
For whom he did foreknow, he 
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136 
also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son, 
that he might be the first born 
among many brethren. More- 
over whom he did predestinate, 
them he also called; and whom 
he called, them he also justified ; 
and whom he justified them he al- 
so glorified.’ After this the 
same apostle asks, “ Who shall 
separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation or dis- 
tress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 
Nay in all these things, we are 
more than conquerors, through 
him that loved us. For I am 
persuaded, that neither death nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature 
shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” The 
apostle Peter says ‘na his general 
epistle to believers, *¢ Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which according to 
his abundant mercy, hath begotten 
us unto a lively hope, by the res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, to an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved m heaven for 
you, who are kept by the power of 
God, through faith unto salvation, 
wherein ye greatly rejoice, 
though now for a season, (if need 
be) ye are in heaviness through 
manifold temptations, that the 
trial of your faith, being much 
more precious than of gold that 
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perisheth, though it be tried with 
fire, might be found unto praise, 
and honor, and glory at the ap- 
pearance of Jesus Christ: whom 
having not seen ye love, in whom 
though now ye see him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory, receiv- 
ing the end of your faith even the 
salvation of your souls.”? Such is 
the plain, full, unequivocal evi- 
dence which the inspired writers 
give us of the final perseverance 
and salvation of all true believers. 
It is their indispensable duty, 
therefore, to give all diligence to 
make their calling and election 
sure, that they may take hold on 
the great and precious promises, 
which God has given them for 
their support and consolation, in 
their darkest hours and under 


their heaviest trials. 
EPAPHRAS. 


Messrs. Editors. 

I send you the following obser- 
vations in answer toan important 
question which [ noticed in your 
Magazine for the month of March, . 
The question is this: * Ought a 
wife to refrain from making a 
public profession of religion in con- 
sequence of being forbidden by 
her husband ?” 

This is a question of great prac- 
tical importance. A satisfactory 


answer cannot but be serviceable 
to a large number whose trying 
circumstances give them a deep 
interest in the subject, and render 








it peculiarly important that they 
should be guided in the path of 
truth and duty. After much re- 
flection upon the subject of this 
question, I cannot hesitate to an- 
swer itin the negative. ‘The rea- 
son which I have to assign for this 
answer is the foilowing: ‘he 
husband has no right to forbid the 
wife to make a public profession 
of religion. It is readily granted 
that he is “* the head of the wife” 
that he has and ought to have the 
government of his house, and that 
the wife and al! other members of 
the family are under obligation 
to obey him in all his just and rea- 
sonable commands. This point is 
placed beyond dispute by the ex- 
press declarations of the Apostles. 
Paul, in his epistle to the: Ephe- 
sians, says, “* Wives submit your- 
selves unto your own husbands, 
as unto the Lord. For the hus- 
band is the head of the wife, even 
as Christ is the head of the church: 
and he is the Savior of the body 

Therefore as the church is subject 
unto Christ, so let the wives be 
subject unto their own husbands 
in every thing.” The language 
of Peter on this subject is equally 
plain and decisive, ‘* Likewise ye 
wives be in subjection to your own 
husbands ; that if any obey not 
the word, they also may, without 
the word, be won by the conver- 
sation of the wives.” That these 
passages of scripture give the hus- 
band authority over the wife can- 
not be denied. But the question 
here is, whether this authority is 
absolute, or limited by reason and 
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propriety. That it must be limit. 
ed within the bounds of reason and 
propriety is what, it is believed, 
no considerate person can doubt. 
No one would pretend that the 
husband had a right to command 
the wife to destroy her children. 
But why not? Because this is an 
unreasonable command, a plain 
violation of the laws of humanity 
and an impious renunciation of the 
authority of God. As the hus- 
band has no right to give such a 
command, the wife is under no 
obligation to obey it, if it is given. 
It is a plain case, that the hus- 
band’s authority over the wife does 
not extend to the violations of her 
rights, or to the violation of the 
rights of others, or to the viola- 
tion of the divine commands. With- 
in all these, to say the least, it 
must be limited. Now for him to 
command his wife to destroy her 
children, or even to injure them, 
isa violation of their rights, is 
an abridgement of her liberty, and 
disobedience to the authority of 
God. A view of this extreme case 
shows at once, that the authority 
of the husband over the wife, is 
and must be, limited within the 
bounds of reason and propriety. 
But is it unreasonable and improp- 
er, that he should forbid her mak- 
ing a public profession of religion ? 
Certainly ; for this prohibition in- 
terferes with her rights of con- 
science. It takes away her liber- 
ty, and deprives her of a privi- 
lege secured to her by the laws 
of her country and which perhaps 
she values more highly than any 
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mere earthly blessing. Besides, 
this prohibition countermands the 
authority of Christ. It was the 
dying command of the Savior, “Do 
this in remembrance of me.” By 
forbidding his wife to make a 
public profession of religion, the 
husband gives a command in oppo- 
sition to the Savior’s authority, 
which cannot be morally binding. 
Such acommand, given without 
right, can impart no obligation.— 
The wife is no more obliged to 
obey such a command, than she 
would be to starve herself, or 
her children, were this required 
by her husband. The husband, 
whenever he forbids the wife to 
make a profession of religion, not 
only betrays a shameful want of 
condescension and kindness, but 
assumes an authority which has 
never been conferred upon him. 
He steps out of his proper sphere, 
and acts not the part of a husband, 
but of a tyrant. 

But grant that the husband has 
no right to forbid the wife to make 
a profession of her faith, and that 
she is underno obligation to obey 
him if he does ; yet would it not in 
most cases be advisable for her 
to yield to his command? To this 
it is replied, if declining to make 
a profession of religion were mere- 
ly giving up a privilege, it might 
be proper in some cases to do it 
for the sake of peace. But it is 
not simply relinquishing a_privi- 
lege, it is neglecting a duty—a 
duty whichis enjoined by a high- 
er authority than that of man.— 
Now whether a woman can with 
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propriety neglect a positive com- 
mand of Christ, from a regard 
to an unjust and abusive prohibi- 
tion of man, is not a question of 
difficult solution. ‘This is a mis- 
taken policy. Ifthe husband en- 
forces bis command, or by his own 
agency, either directly or indirect- 
ly exerted, renders it impossible 
for the wife to make a profession 
of religion, she is of course free 
from blame, and the whole re- 
sponsibility of the neglect rests on 
him. But in those instances in 
which wives, forbidden by their 
husband to make a profession of 
religion, have it in their power 
to go forward, it is both duty and 
sound policy to do it. “ They 
ought to obey God rather than 


man.” And it is believed, that in - 


ninety-nine cases in a hundred, 
such a measure would tend more 
to peace than the opposite. Firm- 
ness and decision in duty, as well 
as meekness and gentleness of 
character, are necessary to excite 
the respect, and overcome the 
feelings of opposers. Many of 
those inconsiderate husbands, who 
oppose the desire of their wives 
to partake of the holy supper, 
would be brought to their senses, 
if their wives should, with meek- 
ness, and with all due regard to 
the fee.ings of their husbands, in- 
sist upon obeying the command of 
their Savior. Were they to go 
forward, showing that they fear 
God rather than man, that they 
love Christ more than their near- 
est friends, and that they are de- 
termined to follow him through 
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evil report and good report, they 
would generally meet with less 
opposition than they do by yield- 
ing to the unreasonable objections 
made to the performance of their 
duty. There is no man worthy 
of the respect and affections of a 
virtuous woman, who does not 
know that she has rights, and that 
he is bound to respect them. And 
it is believed, that there are very 
few who could have the hardi- 
hood to hold out in their opposi- 
tion to the conscientious and pious 
desires of a wife to profess her 
faith in the Redeemer, were these 
uniformly accompanied with be- 
coming decision and firmness, as 
well as gentleness and aflection — 
“He that walketh uprightly, 
walketh surely.””, A woman, who 
has evidence that she is a true 
friend of Christ, onght not to be 
deterred from making a profess- 
ion of religion, by fear of giving 
offence te her husband. He has 
no right to be offended at this.— 
As it is a duty which the word of 
God enjoins opon her, the per- 
formance of it renders her more 
worthy of his affection, respect 
and confidence, than the neglect 
efit. Andifhe is led seriously 
to reflect upon the subject, he 
cannot but view it in this light.— 
And nothing can be better suited 
to lead him to serious reflection 
on this subject, than her firm and 
undannted perseverance in the 
path of duty. There have been 
instances in which the conscien- 
tious regard to duty, which has led 
@ wife to make a public profession 
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of religion in opposition to the 
wishes of her husband, has been 
instrumenta! of his seriousness and 
conversion. There is ground to 
hope, that the same means may 
be attended with the same effect 
in other cases. This should en- 
courage females, in the circum- 
stances here supposed, to go for- 
ward. They ought to consider, 
tbat the neglect of duty, and an 
attempt to please man rather than 
God, may be instrumental of con- 
firming the prejudices of their 
husbands against religion, and of 
keeping them easy and contented, 
even while they are living  with- 
out hope and without God in the 
world.” 

‘The same reasons, which show 
that awife ought not to be pre- 
vented from making a profession 
of religion, by the opposition of 
her husband, show with equal 
clearness, that one who is already 
a professor ought not to be kept 
from the table of her Lord by 
this means. The cases are ex- 
actly parallel. The busband, 
whose wife is a professor of relig- 
ion, has no right to forbid her go- 
ing to the holy Supper. A _ high- 
er authority than his, has bid her 
go. ‘This, and not his, she is un- 
der obligation to obey. Nor 
need she be alarmed at the conse- 
quences of doing her duty in this 
respect. He, who requires this 
of her, will support her in it.— 
She has much more reason to 
hope for peace, and the unmolest- 
ed enjoyment of all her rights, 
as well as for the consolation of 
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the divine presence, if she firmly 
adheres to her covenant engage- 
ments, and boldly discharges the 
duties which these involve than 
ifshe suffers herself to disobey 
the commands of her Savior, in 
consequence of opposition from 
man. Besides, there is yet inthe 
mind of the public a sense of pro- 
priety sufficiently deep and gener- 
al, to influence them to raise their 
voice against the man, who should 
deliberately manifest so much il- 
liberality and intolerance, as to 
deny his wife the privilege of act- 
ing on this subject, agreeably to 
the dictates of her conscience. 
EQUAL KIGHTS. 


REVIEW. 


An Essay on the Scripture doc- 
trine of Atonement; showing its 
nature, its necessity, and its ex- 
tent. To which is added, an Ap- 

endix, containing remarks on the 
Doctrine of Universal Salvation. 
By Caleb Burge, A. M. Pastor of 
the first Church in Glastenbury, 
Conn. Harttord: Peter B. Glea- 
son & Co. 1822. 

We take up the volume before 
us, not for the purpose of a mere 
critical analysis of the work, nor 
to show what more can be said on 
this subject. For we are aware 
that it has recently excited much 
attention, and enlisted no small 
portion of the theological talent of 
the day in its illustration. We 
read the volume with much inter- 
est: we consider it an able, judic- 
ious and profitable exhibition of 
the doctrine of the atonement: a 
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work, calculated to edify christ- 
ians, and to assist every class of 
readers in obtaining clear and cor- 
rect views of the subject. We 
are glad to see so able, and in our 
view, so correct an exhibition of 
the atonement, brought before the 
public: and still more, to see it 
brought within such narrow and 
tangible limits. Without attempting 
or designing a comparison of it 
with other works on the same sub- 
ject, we pronounce it valuable ; and 
shall attempt to make our read- 
ers, in some measure acquainted 
with the author’s sentiments, and 
with the manner in which he has 
treated the doctrine. 

Before we proceed to this, how- 
ever, we state that although Mr. 
B. appears to be fully established 
in his own mind, and to speak 
with frankness and decision, he 
has treated his subject with be- 
coming mildness. He has shown 
no disposition, either to depress 
the feelings of an opponent, or to 
maintain the spirit of controversy. 
His object is to exhibit the truth, 
respecting the atonement, as he 
finds it revealed in scripture.— 
And he appears fully sensible, that 
the doctrine before him is a doc- 
trine purely of divine revelation. 

His Essay is divided into eight 
sections or chapters ; to which he 
has added, what is technically call- 
ed a * Conclusion.” 
these contains an introduction or 
general statement of the subject. 
In this general statement he shews 
the importance of an atonement in 
the scheme of gospel salvation, 


The first of 
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and the necessity of an atonement 
in order to render the salvation 
of sinners consistent with the re- 
vealed character of God. He er- 
gues this necessity from the fact 
of Christ’s sufferings as a Media- 
tor; from the plain declarations 
of scripture that he ought to suf- 
fer and must suffer; and from the 
important consideration, that sin 
is an offence against God in a pub- 
lic capacity, as the righteous Gov- 
ernor of the universe. Indeed, 
Mr. B. takes the ground, taken 
by many others, that the atone- 
ment of Christ had respect to the 
Divine character and government: 
that it was necessary, in order to 
vindicate the holiness of God and 
the righteousnes of hisgovernment, 
when he pardons him that believes 
in Christ Jesus. 

Accordingly the passage of scrip- 
ture, upon which he has ground- 
ed his subject, and which he has 
made the theme of discussion, is 
that of St. Paul; Rom. II. 25, 26 
«¢ Whom God hath set forth, to be 
a propitiation, through faith in 
his blood to declare his righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins which 
are past, through the forbearance 
of God. To declare, I say, at 
this time his righteousness, that he 
might be just, and the justifier of 
him that believeth in Jesus.”— 
Now, from the very face of this 
passage, it appears that Christ is 
set forth as a propitiation to de- 
clare the righteousness of God, in 
the remission of sins; even to de- 
clare his righteousness that he 
might be just, or that he might 
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appear just in pardoning them who 
believe in Christ. Hence, in the 
author’s language. ‘ It appears 
evident, that the doctrine, which 
the apostle designed to teach, is 
this; If God had not set forth 
Christ to shed his blood, for the 
remission of sins, he could not have 
been just, in saving sinners; nor 
can he now, unless they believe 
in Jesus.” The atonement there- 
fore, had respect to the charac- 
ter and government of God. It 
was intended, not only to reveal, 
but to vindicate, the holiness of 
his character, and the rectitude 
of bis government in the salvation 
of sinners. 

With this general view of the 
atonement, Mr. B. proceeds, in 
the second chapter of his Essay, 
to point out its necessity : and does 
this, by pointing out some obstacles 
which opposed the pardon of sin- 
ners, without an atonement. He 
supposes, however, and we think 
justly, that the atonement was not 
necessary, to conciliate the Di- 
vine feelings, and render God pro- 
pitious ; or, in other words, to ren- 
der him compassionate towards 
sinners. For the scriptures fur- 
nish abundant evidence of Divine 
compassion towards them antece- 
dently io the work,or the design of 
an atonement. Indeed, the very 
manner of its accomplishment is 
such, as to show, that if God had 
not been thus compassionate, no 
atonement, like that of Christ, 
would everhave been made. If 
God had not loved the world even 
with the tenderest compassion, 
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he would not have promised, and 
in due time given up, his belov- 
ed Son to die for them. ‘The 
atonement, therefore is the effect 
and not the cause of Divine com- 
passion towards sinners: God ev- 
er has been as compassionate as 
he now is; and would have been 
so, had he not designed to make 
ap atonement. 

The obstacles, which opposed 
their pardon, without an atone- 
ment, were of anature very differ- 
ent from all this: they were such 
as respected the law, the kingdom, 
and the character of God. As 
Mr. B. has stated them, they are 
these : 

Ist. If God had pardoned sinners 
without an atonement, “ he would 
have been unjust to his holy law.” 
For, as the law was perfectly just 
and good in itself, and as it con- 
demned the sinner to eternal mis- 
ery ; so its penalty must be execut- 
ed or its honor must be given up. 
And to give up the penalty of a 
just and good law, it is to do injus- 
tice to that law: it is treating it, 
as ajust beg would treat an un- 
just law: it would be saying, the 
law is not just, and its penalty 
ought not to be executed, even on 
transgressors. 

Besides, if God pardoned sinners 
without an atonement, he would 
give up the authority of his law. 
Remove its penalty, and it ceases 
to be alaw: it loses all its author- 
ity over the disobedient. So that 
an atonement was necessarv, that 
sinners might be pardoned, and 


the justice of the law be main- 
tained. 

“© 2d. If God had pardoned sin- 
ners without an atonement, he 
must have been unjust to his king- 
dom.” The kingdom of God, is 
composed of moral beings, who 
are governed by law, and not 
by mechanical influence. And as 
the law itself is just and good, and 
is therefore fit to be obeyed, if 
God does not enforce obedience, 
or does not punish the disobe- 
dient, he must be unjust to his 
moral kingdom. If one trans- 
gressor is pardoned without an 
atonement, others mav be. And 
it will thus become impossible to 
deter them from disobedience, 
or to secure the interests of the 
kingdom. But, to give the au- 
thor’s views on this subject more 
clearly, we will state his last ob- 
stacle more at large. 

“ 3d. If God had pardoned sin- 
ners, without any atonement, he 
would have been unjust to himself. 

‘Every good being, in order 
to do justice to his own character, 
must manifest his goodness. A 
wise being, in order to do justice 
to bis characfer, must manifest his 
wisdom ; or, at least, he must not 
manifest any thing, which is op- 
posite towisdom. All must allow, 
that, if one being should knowing- 
ly give a wrong representation of 
the character of another, who is 
wise and good, he would be very 
unjust. But, ifa good and wise 
being should give a wrong re- 
presentation of his own character, 
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(if this were possible,) there 
would be the same injustice done, 
which there would,if the represen- 
tation were made by another.— 
The injury done to the good 
character. would be the same, in 
the one case, as in the other.— 
Hence it must be evident, that, if 
God is good, if he is wise, and if 
he is consistent in his conduct, he 
must manifest his goodness and 
his wisdom, or be very unjust to 
his own character. But if God 
had pardoned sinners, without any 
atonement, he could not have 
manifested either his goodness, 
wisdom, or consistency of con- 
duct. This may clearly appear 
from the following considerations. 

“ First. In this way, he could 
not have manifested any regard 
for holiness, or hatred of sin. By 
God’s pardoning a sinner, is meant 
his receiving him to favor, and 
treating him as if he had never 
sinned. If, therefore, he had par- 
doned sinners, without any atone- 
ment, it must have been impossi- 
ble, in the nature of things, for 
him. to have given intelligent be- 
ings any reason to believe that he 
is more opposed to sin, than to 
holiness. For, in this case, he 
would have treated sinners in the 
same manner that he treats holy 
beings. He would have put no 
difference between the holy, and 
the profane. He would have 
manifested no more disapproba- 
tion of the disobedient, than of the 
obedient; nor any more com- 
placency in the obedient, than in 
thedisobedient. It is plain, there- 
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fore, that in this way, he could 
not have manifested any regard 
for holiness, nor hatred of sin. 
Hence, he would have done in- 
finite injustice to his own charac- 
ter. He never could have ap- 
peared an object of holy love and 
reverence. Holy beings never 
could have felt safe in his hands. 
They must have lost that confi- 
dence and delight in his character, 
which resulted from contemplat- 
ing him as a being, who loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity. 
But, 

‘¢ If when mankind sinned, God 
had executed the penalty of his 
law upon them, this would have 
manifested his hatred of sin. By 
this, therefore, he would have 
uppeared just to his own charac- 
ter. But in no other way, could 
he be just to himself, unless it 
were by something, which, as a 
substitute for the execution of the 
penalty of the law, would make an 
equally bright display of his ha- 
tred of sin. If any thing of this 
kind could be done, which would 
manifest the divine hatred of sin, 
as fully as would the just punish- 
ment of it, this would be a satis- 
factory atonement. Out of re. 
spect to such an atonement, God 
might pardon sinners, and still be 
just to his own character. His 
pardoping sinners, on account of 
such an atonement, would not 
lead holy beings to distrust the 
integrity of his character. But, 
if God should pardon sinners, with- 
out such an atonement, his char- 
acter must appear, at least, doubt- 
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ful, if not decidedly bad. Holy 
beings, perceiving that he treated 
the holy and wicked alike, would 
be utterly unable to determine, 
from his conduct towards them, 
which acted most agreeably to his 
mind, In this situation, being un- 
able to learn his character, they 
could not feel safe. His treating the 
unholy as holy beings ought to be 
treated, would, at least, lead them 
to suspect, that he might treat 
his holy subjects as unholy ones 
deserves to be treated. And thus, 
in their perplexity, they might 
fear him, but they could never 
love or trast him. But, if they 
perceived that he would never 
pardon sinners, without an atone- 
ment, this would show them his 
regard for holiness, and his ha- 
tred of sin, and would thus secure 
their confidence, and inspire their 
love. 

“6 Secondly. If God had pardon- 
ed sinners without an atonement, 
he could not have manifested any 
wisdom in giving the law but 
would have been chargeable with 
the greatest inconsistency of con- 
duct. It is evidently impossible 
for God to manifest any wisdom 
in giving a law, which could an- 
swer no valuable purpose. But, 
certainly, if he had entirely neg- 
lected to execute the law which 
he has given, this law must have 
been utterly useless. Nor would 
he have appeared merely destitute 
of wisdom, but his conduct would 
have involved giaring inconsisten- 
cv. This inconsistency might have 
been thus stated : God has given a 


law to his creatures, which he re- 
fuses, or, at least, entirely neglects 
to support. This ‘law is either 
good or not good. If it is not 
good, why did he give it? If it is 
good, why does he not execute 
it? In either case he must be 


chargeable with imperfection. If 


God has given a law to his crea- 
tures, which is not good, it must 
be because he either could not de- 
vise, or did not choose a good one. 
In the one case, he must be defic- 
ient in wisdom; in the other, he 
must be destitute of goodness.— 
But it the law be good, and God 
does not support it, this must be 
either because he is not able, or 
because he does not choose to sup- 
port it. Here, therefore, must 
be either a deficiency of power, 
or, as before, a destitution of good- 
ness. But if God had pardoned 
sinners without an atonement, all 
this must have followed. It must 
have been forever true, that God 
had given a law, and refused or 
neglected to support it; and-that 
he had denounced evil against 
transgressors, and never fulfilled 
his threatening. In this case, his 
character could never have been 
cleared of the most glaring incon- 
sistency and imperfection. 

“It is necessary, therefore, that 
God should execute what he has 
threatened, unless something be 
done by way of atonement, which, 
as a substitute, will fully answer 
the same purpose, in order that 
his own character may remain un- 
sullied, and he appear glorious in 
holiness.” pp. 52—62. 
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These are the obstacles, which, 
in the author’s view, oppose the 
pardon of sinners, without an a- 
tonement. And they prove clear- 
ly, that it had respect to the di- 
vine character and government: 
they seem to ‘ decide the point, 
respecting the necessity and de- 
siga of the atonement ; that it was 
to manifest the rectitude of the 
Divine character ; that God might 
be just in the justification of sin- 
ners.” 

This brings us to the great ques- 
tion ‘¢ in what does the atonement 
consist ? a question which, if we 
mistake not, Mr. B. has fairly met 
and faithfully answered, in the 
third and fourth ¢hapters of his 
Essay. In the third chapter, he 
has met the inguiry, ‘* Whether 
the sufferings of Christ were suflic- 
remove the obstacles, 
which stood in the way of the 
pardon of sinners.” In doing this, 
he first observes, that if the obsta- 
cles which opposed the pardon of 
sinners be not kept distinctly in 
view, we are not prepared to see 
what Christ has done to remove 
them. He then states them again 
and alludes tothe difference of 
opinion among men, in what the 
atonement consists. And his gen- 
eral statement is, that it must con- 
sist in that work of Christ, which 
did in fact remove these obstacles. 
The question must be decided, on 
this principle. 

He takes, however, the affirm- 
ative of his inquiry respecting the 
sufferings of Christ; he endeavors 
to show that his sufferings do in 


19 


ient to 


fact meet all the necessities of an 
atonement : that they remove all 
the obstacles, which oppose the 
pardon of sinners; and thus an- 


swer all the purposes. which 
would be answered in executing 
the penalty of the law. And we 
see not why he has not established 
this point. On first perusing his 
work, our impression was, that he 
had spoken too. exclusively in res- 
pect to sufferings. For, although 
aware that mere sufferings were 
amply sufficient to remove ali the 
obstacles, which he has pointed 
out as opposing the pardon of sin- 
ners, and which mere obedience 
is no way calculated to remove, yet 
we were inclined to ask him, how 
he knew there were not other ob- 
stacles of a different nature exist- 
ing, for the removal of which, ac- 
tive obedience was necessary.— 
But on further reflection, we 
thought this might be improper. 
For he no where denies the pos- 
sible existence of such obstacles. 
He only asserts his ignorance of 
their existence, and his belief that 
others will find it difficult to prove 
or even describe them. As we 
understand him he does not mean 
to deny, that in some way un- 
known to him, obedience may be 
necessary to constitute some part 
of the atonement. But he does 
mean to deny, that he has ever 
been able to discover any obsta- 
cles to the salvation of sinners, 
which the obedience of Christ is 
calculated to remove ; or any rea- 
sons why an atonement was neces- 
sary which do not require it te 
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consist in sufferings; or, at least 
in something, which in the sight 
of God, is anevil. By atonement, 
he evidently means some work of 
Christ which involves a direct man- 
ifestation of Divine displeasure 
against sin. And we ever have 
been and still are, unable to see 
how the active obedience of Christ 
involves any such manifestation. 

In pursuing his argument he en- 
quires what Christ did by way of 
suffering. His inquiry is, wheth- 
er the sufferings of Christ make 
it manifest, that God respects his 
law, his kingdom and himself, that 
is, whether these sufferings, prove 
that he shows as much respect for 
his law, his kingdom, and himself 
as the execution of the penalty of 
the law would have shown. Un- 
der the first of these heads of in- 
quiry, he states, that in order to 
give a satisfactorv answer, it is 
necessary to be able to state clear- 
ly how the literal execution of 
its penalty would have manifested 
respect for the law ; or in what 
this manifestation of respect would 
have consisted. His meaning is 
(and it is well worthy of attention, ) 
that the execution of the penalty, 
would not have manifested God’s 
respect for the law, nnless it had in 
his view, involved an evil in itself 
considered. Sin is an eviil.— 
And the execution of the penalty, 
in view of Divine benevolence, 
is an evil, in itself considered.— 
Hence the sufferings of Christ 
to constitute an atonement for sin- 
ners, must be an evil, in them- 
selves considered. In other words, 


if God would manifest respect for 
his law,he must submit to an evil,* 
in itself considered, in satisfying 
the demands of the Jaw. For 
if he had executed its penalty on 
every transgressor, the manifesta- 
tion of respect for it would have 
consisted not in merely answering 
its literal demands, but in submit- 
ting to an evil, on account of it.— 
Whatever evil God has submitted 
to,on account of the law,must map- 
ifest his respect for it.whether this 
be in the execution of its penalty 
or in the sufferings of Christ. And 
since Christ was the beloved of 
the Father. and his sufferings as a 
Mediator, were so exceedingly 
dreadful, they were an evil, in the 
sight of God peculiarly great ; and 
his manifestation of respect for the 
law, by these sufferings, was equal- 
ly great. 

But do these sufferings manifest 
on the part of God as much res- 
pect for the law, as the execution 
of its penalty would have done ? 
Or are they as great an evil in 
themselves con-idered as the mis- 
ery of mankind would haye been? 
To thig question, the author has 
givena very ingenious, and, as we 
think, satisfactory answer. The 
sum of it is, that it is sufficient, if 
God shows as much respect for his 





‘“*By God’s submitting to an evil 
is meant, his consenting that a thing 
should take place, which must be in 
its own nature, disagreeable to his be- 
nevoleni heart, if viewed independently 
of all other things. The misery of 
mankind, which would have been the 
effect of tie execution of the law, 
would have been such an evil.” p. 26. 
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law, by these sufferings, as he 
would have shown, without them, 


in executing its penalty. But, if 
this had been executed,noone could 
have known how great an evil the 
misery of mankind was in the 
sight of God; because no one 
could then have known how much 
he loved them. Their misery 
would have been an evil, in his 
view, great, in proportion to the 
strength of his benevolence ; and 
therefore must appear great to 
other beings, in proporiion to 
their apprehension of the strength 
of his benevolence. But the 
strength of this never could have 
been manifested as it now is, if 
the penalty of the law had been 
executed ; because, it is only in 
Christ’s sufferings for sinners, that 
Divine love appears: in its glori- 
ous fulness. Hence, it was not 
necessary, that these sufferings 
should appear to be so great an 
evil, in his view, as he has now 
manifested the misery of mankind 
to be, but only as great as he would 
have manifested it to be had 
Christ not suffered. And that 
Christ’s sufferings are as great 
an evil in the view of God as 
he conld have manifested the 
misery of mankind to be without 
these sufferings, must be admitted 
by all, who remember, that they 
were the painful and ignominious 
sufferings of one, well beloved of 
the Father. It follows, therefore, 
that God manifested as much res- 
pect for the law, by these suffer- 


.ings, as he would have manifested 
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without them, in executing its 
penalty. 

By a similar process of reason- 
ing, it is shown that by these suf- 
ferings God has manifested as 
mich respect for his kingdom, 
and for himself, as could have 
been manifested without them, in 
executing the penalty of the law. 
For, ifthe execution of this penal- 
ty on sinners would deter other 
beings from sin; and if, in the 
view of such beings, the suffer- 
ings of Christ are as great an evil 
in the view of God as the mise- 
ry of sinners, without these suffer- 
ings, could have been manilested to 
be, it follows, that the sufferings 
of Christ would deter other beings 
from sin, and thus maintain the 
honor of the Divine government 
as effectually as the execution of 
the penalty of the law. It follows, 
farther, that in view of these 
sufferings, God would appear as 
gorious in holiness, and as much 
opposed to sin as he would, in 
executing the penalty of the law. 
S»that, by the sufferings of Christ, 
all the obstacles which oppose the 
pardon of sinners, whether they 
respect the law, the kingdom, or 
the character of God, are as effec- 
tually removed, as they could have 
been without these sufferings, had 
the penalty of the law been exe- 
cuted on every transgressor. 

But does the obedience of Christ 
remove these obstacles? Or does 
it constitute any part of the atone- 
ment? ‘This question ocenpies 
the fourth chapter of Mr. B.’s Es- 
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say. And in attempting to answer 
it, he reminds his readers, that 
the atonement involved that which 
was, in itself considered, an evil in 
the sight of God. “It must be 
carefully remembered here, that 
if the execution of the penalty of 
the law, on transgressors, had not 
involved areal evil, in the view 
of God, his causing it to be execu- 
ted could not have manifested any 
respect for his law. In case of 
the execution of the penalty, the 
manifestation of respect would 
not have consisted in merely sat- 
isfving its literal demands; but, 
rather, in submitting co an evil, 
forthe sake of satisfying those 
demands.” And the same remarks 
are equally applicable to the a- 
tonement of Christ. If, by this, 
God would manifest due respect 
for his law, his kingdom, and him- 
self, he must submit to that which, 
in itself considered, must appear a 
real evil. Indeed, the atonement 
did involve that which was seen 
to be an evil by the Lawgiver, 
and felt to be such by the Media- 
tor. 

But the author shows clearly, 
that there was nothing in the 
mere obedience of Christ, that is, 
in his obedience to the moral law, 
which could possibly be an evil 
in the sight of God; nothing 


which constituted the least direct 
manifestation of Divine displeas- 
ure against sin, nothing, which 
would deter other moral beings 
from transgression ; nor any thing, 
which would show God’s respect 
Indeed, he 


for the law itself. 
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shows that God could not be just 
to his law, his kingdom, nor him- 
self in pardoning sinners, out of 
respect to the mere obedience of 
Christ: and hence, that this mere 
obedience could not answer any 


‘of those valuable purposes, which 


are required by an atonement.— 
He concludes, therefore, that the 
obedience of Christ forms no part 
of the atonement. But he does 
not rest this point on mere specu- 
lation or theory ; that is, on ar- 
guments a priort. Having stated 
that the necessity of Christ’s suf- 
ferings is made evident by the 
very event of his death ; and that 
in all the types and figures of the 
atonement in the Old Testament, 
there was a direct reference to 
his sufferings ; so that neither the 
priest nor thé service, nor the altar 
was available, without the blood 
of the victim ; he says, 

“This respresentation also ar- 
gues with the general tenor of 
scripture, on this subject. We 
have already examined a consid- 
erable number of passages which 
expressly point us to the death 
of Christ, as that which makes 
atonement. It may be shown 
moreover, from many other scrip- 
tures, that any thing belonging 
to our salyation, which may be 
considered a fruit of theatonement, 
is also grounded on the blood of 
Christ. Ifwe are redeemed, or 
bought, the blood of Christ is the 
price, if we are cleansed, or 
sanctified, it is by the blood 
sprinkling ; if we are reconciled, 
the blood of Christ hath broken 
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down the partition wall. Indeed, 
every blessing of the gospel is a 
blood-bought blessing. 

« Christ is abundantly represent- 
edas redeeming and purchasing 
his saints, as captives are redeem- 
ed from captivity, by the pay- 
ment of a price. “Who gave 
himself for our sins, that he might 
deliver us from this present evil 
world.” Gal. 1.4. Christ hath 
loved us, and hath given himself 
for us an offering and a_ sacrifice 
to God, for a sweet smelling sa- 
vor.” Eph. V.2. ‘ Who gave 
himself for us, that he mught re- 
deem us from all iniquity.” ‘Tit. 
I]. 14. * Ye are bought witha 
price.” I. Cor. Vil. 23. These 
passages have evident reference 
tothe death of Christ, as the ran- 
som, or price, which he gave for 
us. * The Church of God, which 
he hath purchased with his own 
blood.” Acts XX. 28. & Foras- 
much as ye know that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, 
as silver and gold,but with the prec- 
ious blood of Christ. |. Pet. I. 18.19. 

“ The atonement of Christ is 
that, which lays a foundation 
for our sanctification and deliver- 
ance from sin. “Christ also 
loved the Church, and gave him- 
self for it, that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it, with the washing 
of water, by the word.” Eph. V. 
25. 26. ‘+ But after that the kind- 
ness and love of God our Saviour 


towards men appeared, not by 
works of righteousness, which we 
have done, but according to his 
mercy he saved us, by the wash- 
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ing of regeneration, and renewing, 


of the Holy Ghost, which he shed 


on us abundantly, through Jesus 


Christ our Saviour.” ‘Tit. UL. 4. 5. 
‘“ For their sakes I sanctify my- 
self, that they also may be sanctifi- 
ed through the truth.” John xvir. 
19. But, according to the voice 
of inspiration, it is the blood, or 
death of Christ, which is availa- 
ble here. « Neither by the blood 
of goats and calves, but by his 
own blood, he entered in once in- 
to the holy place, having cbtain- 
ed eternal redemption for us.” 
Heb. 1x. 12.” [See also verses 
13. 14.] “The bodies of these 
beasts, whose blood is brought in- 
to the sanctuary for sin, are burnt 
without the camp. Wherefore, 
Jesus also, that he might sanctify 
the people with his own blood, 
suffered without the gate.”— 
Heb. xin. 11. 12. And agreeably 
with this, the apostle John says, 
expressly, “The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin.” 1 
John 1. 7. pp. 132—134. 

In like manner, he shows that 
it is through the atonement that 


sinners are brought into a state of 


reconciliation with God, that on 
account of it, they are pardoned 
and justefied ; and by virtue of it, 
odtain salvation: while, at the 
same time, all this is through the 
blood or the sufferings of Christ.— 
And he adds, 

“ The redeemed in heaven, un- 
doubtedily, must know precisely 
what that is, on account of which 
they are admiited into that bliss- 
ful world. Yet from a_ passage 
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in the book of Revelation, which 
describes their heavenly worship, 
it appears, that they consider the 
blood of Christ as the foundation 
of all their glory. ‘And they 
sung a new song, seying, thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to 
open the seals thereof; for thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us 
to God, by thy blood.” Rev. v. 9. 

* Thus the sufferings and death 
of Christ are singled, in scripture, 
and spoken of, by way of eminence, 
in a multitude of places, as being 
the price of our purchase, and as 
laying a foundation for our sancti: 
fication, for our reconciliation to 
God, for our forgiveness, and fin- 
ally for our eternal salvation in 
heaven. The sufferings and death 
of Christ, too, completely secure 
all the ends for which atonement 
was necessary ; remove all the 
obstacles, which stood in the way 
of God’s showing favor to mankind, 
and making them eternally happy, 
after they had sinned; and an- 
swer all the valuab!e purposes, 
which could have been answered, 
by the execution of the penalty 
ofthe law. How, then,can there 
be any room to doubt, whether the 
atonement of Christ consisted in 
his sufferings and death 2?” pp. 
138, 139. 

Were it necessary, we might 
add to these quotations. But we 
think the author has shown, from 
the testimony of scripture, that 
the atonement consists, not in the 
obedience but in the sufferings of 
Christ ; that these sufferings an- 
awer all the valuable purposes 


which could Le answered without 
them, by executing the penalty of 
the law; «and that the atonement 
had respect to the Divine charac- 
ter and was intended to vindicate, 
the holiness and justice of God, in 
the pardon of sinners, 

Now this, we think, is obvious- 
ly consistent with the doctrine of 
salvation, wholly by grace : a doc- 
trine plainly andabundantly taught 
in the scriptures. And we find 
that Mr. B. badthe same opinion. 
For he proceeds, in the fifth chap- 
ter of his Essay, to show that full 
atonement and salvation wholly by 
grace are consistent one with the 
other. He states that although 
some have found it difficult to rec- 
oncile these two things, their dif- 
ficulty has probably arisen from 
mistaken views of the nature of 
Christ’s atonement: that some up- 
derstanding it to be, literally, a 
purchase, or the payment of debt, 
have inferred that if it be a full 
atonemenf, all men will be saved ; 
others, that as it is evident, all will 
not be saved, the atonement could 
not be made for all: and others, 
that if sinners are saved, on ac- 
count of the atonement, their par- 
don and salvation cannot be of 
grace. But Mr. B. affirms, and we 
think justly, that if the atonement 
consisted in the literal payment 
of a debt, there could be no grace 
in the acquittance of sinners ; and 
also that atonement and actual sal- 
vation would be co-extensive.— 
He also affirms, that as the scrip- 
tures represent the pardon and 
salyation of sinners to be wholly 
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by grace, the atonement cannot 
be the payment of a debt, nor 
strictly the nature of a purchase : 
and that this has, in his view, been 
made evident from what has al- 
ready been said. Indeed, pardon 
or forgiveness, in its very nature, 
implies grace. To pardon a sin- 
fer, isto treat him better than 
he deserves; itis to release him 
from merited punishment and to 
confer on him an unmerited favor. 
So that pardon, on the ground of 
justice, is a contradiction in terms. 
The truth is, Christ paid no man’s 
debt. And, although onr deliy- 
erance is, in scripture, sometimes 
called a redemption, as captive 
prisoners are sometimes redeemed 
with money; and though Christ 
is called a ransom and we are said 
to be “bought with a price ;” 
yet these are figurative expres- 
sions. ‘Their meaning is to illus- 
trate the idea of pardon, on the 
ground of Christ’s atonement.— 
And though designed as an illus- 
tration of this subject, yet there 
remains this deep and broad dis- 
tinction ; that while sinners are 
pardoned of free grace, this is not 
true of the redemption of captives 
whose liberty is purchased. The 
scriptures abound with ‘these fig- 
ures or metaphors. And 
they are understood metaphorical- 


when 


Iv, as was evidently designed, they 
are consistent and_ instructive. 
Indeed, they cannot well be ‘un- 
derstood, in any other way. For, 


“If sin is a debt, and also a dis- 
ease, and Christ a price to pay 
the debt, and a_ physician to heal 
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the disease, we are nomore au- 
thorised to infer that he has paid 
the debt, than we are to conclude 
that he has healed the disease, 
which, we know, is not the fact. 
The truth is, neither debt, nor 
disease, does specifically describe 
the nature of sin. Nor does the 
payment of adebt, nor the heal- 
ing ofa disease, with any greater 
literal correctness, describe the 
work of the Redeemer.” p. 160. 

Hence, from what has been said, 
concerning the nature of the 
atonement, it appears that it does 
not consist in the payment of a 
debt, and also that it is consistent 
with free grace, in the pardon of 
sinners. So that a full atonement 
is perfectly consistent with salva- 
Indeed, 
this appears from the very design 
of the atonement, which was not 
to pay the debt of the sinner, but 
to vindicate the holiness and jus- 
tice of God, whom he pardoned or 
forgave this debt. It thus leaves 
every sinner guilty, and, in this 
way, admits the exercise of grace, 
in his pardon and salvation. And 
we add, no one will assume the 
position that the personal guilt of 
the sinner is uuaremoved, so long 


tion wholly by grace. 


as he remains impenitent. Nay, 
regeneration does not remove the 
guilt of his former sins. For if 
this oreven the atonement itself, 
actually removed tbe guilt of sin, 
there would be no room for par- 
The sinner 


on the 


don or forgiveness. 
might claim salvation, 
ground of justice. 


[To be concluded in our next:} 
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SUCCESS OF MISSIONS, 
~ No. VU. 
Remarks. 

1. The success which has at- 
tended missionary efforts affords 
encouragement to all the friends 
of the missionary cause. There 
are in every departinent of mor- 
al and religious duty correspond- 
ent encouragements and discour- 
agements. One of the principal 
sources of discouragements is want 
of immediate success. ** Those 
prompt charities,”’ says an English 
writer, “are easy in which the 
benefit instantly and visibly fol- 
Jows the remedy. Few persons 
would withhold assistance froma 
suffering stranger who must evi- 
dently expire if deprived of it ; 
but where the benefit is distant, 
where the means are only elemen- 
tary and the result is afar off, 
where months and years must e- 
lapse before the seed sown in 
sorrow shall bring forth its har- 
vest of joy,there the heart is too 
apt to become chilled, and our 
wishes, outrunning our expecta- 
tions, refuse to expand ina field 
where the prospect of a crop is 
so distant. Combined with the 
delay which often attends the suc- 
cess of charitable exertions is the 
frequent inadequacy of the suc- 
cess when it comes to satisfy our 
sanguine expectations. ‘Ve are 
apt not only to miscalculate the 
time of the harvest, but to exag- 
gerate in our estimation of the 
expected quantity of the crop.”-— 
But when we look upon the mis- 
sionary efforts of the present age 


there is no reason for discourage- 
ment in either of these respects. 
It is true that success has not, inall 
cases, been immediate, and, this, 
from the nature of the enterprize, 
and the difficulties attending it, 
could not have been expected.— 
Long established prejudices and 
habits and customs, especially 
those of a religious kind, which 
have enlisted the conscience, and 
which have been handed down by 
tradition from fathers to children 
through many generations, and 
which, of course, are connected 
with all their early associations, 
cannot be changed at once. 

We might naturally suppose that 
many years must elapse before 
much fruit would be gathered.— 
The rugged soil isto be broken up 
and the seed is to be sown and 
time is to be allowed for it to 
take root and grow and bear fruit. 
Now considering what was tobe 
done, and the inadequacy of the 
means, the very small and dcispro- 
portionate number of laborers, and 
vastly more has been accomplished 
than we had aright to expect in 
so short a time. ‘The seed is 
sown for an abundant harvest, 
even in India where the least suc- 
cess has been manifest. And in 
the Society and Sandwich Islands, 
and-among the indians on our 
borders, the crop has already 
been partially gathered. And in 
all the places where the mission- 
aries are laboring the prospective 
view is truly cheering 

The sigos of the present time 
are not to be mistaken. ‘The 
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standard of the cross is planted 
in almost every land. The na- 
tions that have long sit in dark- 
ness have seen a great light. 
The inhabitants of many of the 
Isles of the Pacific have cast away 
their idols, and the worship of Je- 
hovah is established in not less 
than one hundred temples, where, 
not ten years ago, the darkness of 
heathenism universally prevailed. 
The pious exertions of Buchannan 
have resulted in an ecclesiastical 
establishment for British India; and 
christian teachers have penetrated 
into almost every part of that ex- 
tensive and populous empire. By 
the zea! and efforts of the United 
Brethren, the light of the gospel 
has shone upon the inhospitable 
shores of Labrador and Greenland. 
Many of the hotentots of Africa, 
the most degraded of our race, 
have been raised to a state, in 
which they enjoy the blessings of 
civilization and christianity. The 
London Missionary Society and 
the American Board of Commis- 
sioners have extended their influ- 
ence faraad wide. The long neg- 
lected natives of our western wil- 
derness are beginning to enjoy our 
own comforts and blessings. While 
missionaries have been sent abroad, 
a happy impulse has been given 
to the religious community at 
home. ‘The minds and hearts of 
many of different classes and de- 
nominations have been opened and 
expanded ‘to perceive and feel 
the common brotherhood of all 
nations and of all human beings, as 
made of one blood 0 Redeemed by 
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one Blood.” Asa natural conse- 
quence a sense of obligation has 
been extensively felt + to do good 
toall men as we have opportunity.” 
Societies for various charitable 
and religious objects have been 
formed and contributions in church- 
es and congregations and meetings 
for prayer, and numerous individ- 
ual subscriptions, donations and 
bequests have been made. Bible 
societies are extending the treas- 
ures of divine truth to the destitute 
of every land and language. Uni- 
versal efforts are making to in- 
crease the number of able and 
faithful ministers of the gospel.—— 
The Jews are beginning to yield 
the accumulated prejudices of 
eighteen centuries and to embrace 
Jesus Christ as the true Messiah. 
And are not these facts relative 
to the extension of Christianity in 
the present age sufficient to en- 
courage the hearts of all the friends 
of Missions ? 

2. We learn that it is by means of 
missionary labors that heathen na- 
tions are to become civilized. For 
proof of this we have actual exper- 
iment, and are therefore in no 
danger of being deceived. When 
experiment is bevond our reach, 
speculations may be indulged and 
conclusions drawn by one and ob- 
jectedto by another. But when 
we are favored with experiment 
and proof equal to demonstration, 
it would be as criminal as it is 
absurd to shut our eyes on facts 
and deny their existence. Now 
in view of the facts contained in 
the preceding numbers, it appears 
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1. The success which has at- 
tended missionary efforts affords 
encouragement to all the friends 
of the missionary cause. There 
are in every departinent of mor- 
al and religious duty correspond- 
ent encouragements and discour- 
agements. One of the principal 
sources of discouragements is want 
of immediate ‘* Those 
prompt charities,” says an English 
writer, ‘are easy in which the 
benefit instantly and visibly fol- 
lows the remedy. Few persons 
would withhold assistance froma 
suffering stranger who must evi- 
dently expire if deprived of it ; 
but where the benefit is distant, 
where the means are only elemen- 
tary and the result is afar off, 
where months and years must e- 
lapse before the seed sown in 
sorrow shall bring forth its har- 
vest of joy,there the heart is too 
apt to become chilled, and our 
wishes, outrunning our expecta- 
tions, refuse to expand ina field 
where the prospect of a crop is 
so distant. Combined with the 
delay which often attends the suc- 
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cess when it comes to satisfy our 
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time of the harvest, but to exag- 
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But when we look upon the mis- 
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there is no reason for discourage- 
ment in either of these respects. 
It is true that success has not, in all 
cases, been immediate, and, this, 
from the nature of the enterprize, 
and the difficulties attending it, 
could not have been expected.— 
Long established prejudices and 
habits and customs, espec ally 
those of a religious kind, which 
have enlisted the conscience, and 
which have been handed down by 
tradition from fathers to children 
through many generations, and 
which, of course, are connected 
with all their early associations, 
cannot be changed at once. 

We might naturally suppose that 
many years must elapse before 
much fruit would be gathered.— 
The rugged soil isto be broken up 
and the seed is to be sown and 
time is to be allowed for it to 
take root and grow and bear fruit. 
Now considering what was tobe 
done, and the inadequacy of the 
means, the very small and dcispro- 
portionate number of laborers, and 
vastly more has been accomplished 
than we had aright to expect in 
so short a time. ‘The seed is 
sown for an abundant harvest, 
even in India where the least suc- 
cess has been manifest. And in 
the Society and Sandwich Islands, 
and- among the indians on our 
borders, the crop. has aiready 
been partially gathered. And in 
all the places where the mission- 
aries are laboring the prospective 
view is truly cheering 

The sigos of the present time 
are not to be mistaken. ‘The 
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standard of the cross is planted 
in almost every land. The na- 
tions that have long sit in dark- 
ness have seen a great light. 
The inhabitants of many of the 
Isles of the Pacific have cast away 
their idols, and the worship of Je- 
hovah is established in not less 
than one hundred temples, where, 
not ten years ago, the darkness of 
heathenism universally prevailed. 
The pious exertions of Buchannan 
have resulted’in an ecclesiastical 
establishment for British India; and 
christian teachers have penetrated 
into almost every part of that ex- 
tensive and populous empire. By 
the zea! and efforts of the United 
Brethren, the light of the gospel 
has shone upon the inhospitable 
shores of Labrador and Greenland. 
Many of the hotentots of Africa, 
the most degraded of our race, 
have been raised to a state, in 
which they enjoy the blessings of 
civilization and christianity. The 
London Missionary Society and 
the American Board of Commis- 
sioners have extended their influ- 
ence faraad wide. The long neg- 
lected natives of our western wil- 
derness are beginning to enjoy our 
own comforts and blessings. While 
missionaries have been seat abroad, 
a happy impulse has been given 
to the religious community at 
home. The minds and hearts of 
many of different classes and de- 
nominations have been opened and 
expanded ‘to perceive and fee! 
the common brotherhood of all 
nations and of all human beings, as 
made of one blood and Redeemed by 
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one Blood.”? Asa natural conse- 
quence a sense of obligation has 
been extensively felt + to do good 
toall men as we have opportunity.” 
Societies for various charitable 
and religious objects have been 
formed and contributions in church- 
es and congregations and meetings 
for prayer, and numerous individ- 
ual subscriptions, donations and 
bequests have been made. Bible 
societies are extending the treas- 
ures of divine truth to the destitute 
of every land and language. Uni- 
versal efforts are making to in- 
crease the number of able and 
faithful ministers of the gospel.—— 
The Jews are beginning to yield 
the accumulated prejudices of 
eighteen centuries and to embrace 
Jesus Christ as the true Messiah. 
And are not these facts relative 
to the extension of Christianity in 
the present age sufficient to en- 
courage the hearts of all the friends 
of Missions ? 

2. We learn that it is by means of 
missionary labors that heathen na- 
tions are to become civilized. For 
proof of this we have actual exper- 
iment, and are therefore in no 
danger of being deceived. When 
experiment is bevond our reach, 
speculations may be indulged and 
conclusions drawn by one and ob- 
jectedto by another. But when 
we are favored with experiment 
and proof equal to demonstration, 
it would be as criminal as it is 
absurd to shut our eyes on facts 
and deny their existence. Now 
in view of the facts contained in 
the preceding numbers, it appears 
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that the most, if not the only suc- 
cesssful way, to civilize a savage 
people, is to christianze them.— 
Look at the Society Islands, and 
see what influence the gospel has 
had upon their civil state. The 
whole population of Otaheite has 
been civilized. Their whole char- 
acter is changed. Activity has ta- 
ken the place of indolence, and 
good will of enmity. All that is 
dear to the human heart, in the 
enjoyment and exercise of friend- 
ly feeling and intercourse, all that 


js tender in the relative affections 


of domestic life, is introduced to 
a whole society of human beings, 
but lately drenched in the polu- 
tions of vice and barbarity. *Dark- 
ness is dispelled from the minds, 
treachery from the hearts, and 
murder from the social inter- 
course of a whole nation.” This 
yields an amount of blessing and 
a prospect of happiness, which 
will flow through many generations 
to come. Now what prodnced 
this great and happy change in 
their social and civil interests ? 
The whole nation anzwers,——* It 
was the gospel of Christ, brought 
to us by the Missionaries.” 

The same effect you will no- 
tice has heen produced, in a con- 
siderable degree, upon the Sand- 
wich Islanders, and upon the In- 


dians in our western forests, so far 
as the Gospel has gained an in- 
fluence over them. Experiment 
now proves that christian prin- 
ciples are, and they only are ad- 
equate to transform an idie, dis- 
soluie, ignorant, wanderer of the 


forest into a laborious, prudent, 
and exemplary citizen. ¢ Oth- 
er means have been tried 
without effect. But the plain 
preaching of the cross has done 
all this, and infinitely more. It 
has changed the whole current 
of desires and affections, impart- 
ed a strict conscientiousness. and 
induced those who were influ- 
enced by it, to lead lives of pray- 
er, to practice all the ‘christian 
virtues, and aspire after heaven- 
ly rewards.’ 

It is the natural tendency of the 
gospel to civilize. For it both re- 
quires holy principle and pre- 
scribes a pure morality. It has a 
power in its sanctions and motives 
above all things else, to subdue 
the corrupt and selfish propensi- 
ties of the human heart. It in- 
culcates disinterested love—the 
benevolent desire for the best in- 
terests of the human family.— 
Wherever, therefore, the gospel 
gains an influence, whether over 
an individual or a community, it 
reforms and purifies. Now the 
highest degree of civilization is, 
where there is the purest moral- 
ity, and the only efficacious sys- 
tem of morality is contained in the 
Bible. It is a divine system, not 
only in its origin, but in its effects, 
and is not only * given by the in- 
spiration of God,” but it * is pro- 
fitable tor docirine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness; that the man of 
God may be periect, thoroughly 
furnished unto every good work.”’ 
And hence we see the happy ef- 














fects of christianity in all christ- 
jan nations. By its transforming 
influence, it enlightens the dark, 
and reforms the wicked portions 
of the earth, and raises them to a 
participation of the blessings of a 
civilized community. Such, as 
we have seen, have already been 
its effects, and such will still be 
its effects wherever it is carried, 
for it has either a direct or an in- 
direct influence over all our in- 
stitutions, charitable, social and 
civil. Wherever the hand of 
charity has been most efficient, it 
has been under the influence of 
the gospel, which teaches us “ to 
do good unto all men as we have 
opportunity.” Wherever social 
happiness has been enjoved in 
its purity, it has been under the 
influence of the gospel, which in- 
culcates all the relative duties of 
the social state. Wherever civil 
liberty has been established and 
preserved, ithas been the effect 
of the gospel which teaches the 
equal origin and rights of men. 
Indeed the gospel may justly be 
considered the indirect source of 
almost all temporal comforts.—- 
Would we only compare the pre- 
sent condition of christian and 
pagan nations, this truth would 
appear obvious. By this com- 
parison we should find, that to 
the influence of the gospel is to 
be attributed the existence of or- 
phan houses, hospitals, and asy- 
lums for the relief and comfort of 
the distressed and afflicted. Be- 
fore the introduction of Christ- 
ianity there were not, nor are 
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there now, in pagan lands, any 
systematic efforts for the allevia- 


tion of human misery. But in 
christian nations humane institu- 
tions are established for the re- 


lief and support of the friendless 
orphan, the disconsolate widow, 
the sick and needy stranger. The 
rights of man are better under- 
stood, and better sysiems of gov- 
ernment are adopted. Comfort 
and happiness are more generally 
and equally diffused. Who then 
can doubt, that the gospel is to be 
the grand instrument of civiliz- 
ing the uncivilized parts of the 
world? Wherever it is sent, it 
produces, upon the social and civil 
interests of the community, the 
most salutary effects, Like an 
overflowing river, which every 
where enriches and fertilizes its 
banks, the gospel has every where 
carried along with it an unfailing 
stream of mercy to civilize. to 
enoble, to bless the human family. 

3. Hamanity and philosophy 
as wellas christian principie teach 
that it is the duty of all to be lib- 
eral in the missionary cause.— 


If such be the consequences 
of the successful introduction 
of the religion of the bible, 


(and none who will open their 
eyes upon events now 
piring in the world can doubt,) 
then hard must be the heart, 
and cruel the hand that refuses to 
be warm and liberal in the sup- 
port of those means which are 
used to send the gospel to the des- 
titute. Every genuine friend of 


trans- 


liberty, civilization and human- 
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ity must be the friend of mis- 
sions. 

A system which has produced 
such good effects upon the commu- 
nity, and whose very principles 
ensure its salutary influence 
throughout all ages, shou!d be sent 
to ali people. Those who pro- 
fess to regard the temporal comfort 
and improvement of their fellow- 
men, should shew the sincerity of 
their profession by aiding the mis- 
sionary cause, which while its great 
design is to save souls, becomes 
the most powerful instrument of 
civilization and happiness in this 
life. W. 


THE TWO APPRENTICES. 


John Smart and Thomas Stea- 
dy were fellow apprentices to a 
respectable tradesman in a con- 
siderable country town. Thom- 
as was a serious, intelligent and 
amiable youth, who had been re- 
ligiously educated under a pious 
uncle. John had more vivacity 
and quickness both of wit and 
temper, and was too much dis- 
posed to be what is called un- 
lucky, but which is, in fact, wick- 
ed; he had seen nothing at his 
father’s house (who was a_ weal- 
thy farmer) but a jovial and mer- 
ry life. 

Their master was a worthy man 
in his dealings, and sometimes 
went to church ; but did not con- 
cern himself about the religion of 
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his family. He had no objection to 
the seriousness of Thomas, nor the 
levity of John, so that they attend- 
ed diligently to their business. 

Every Sunday both the boys 
went home to their respective 
friends, and spent the day as they 
had been accustomed. ‘Thomas 
went to church with his uncle, 
attended very seriously to the 
minister, and when they returned 
he read the scriptures and other 
religious books. On the other 
hand, John generally spent the 
Sunday mornings in rambling a- 
bout the fields; sometimes may- 
ing, or birds-nesting, blackberry- 
ing, or fishing, as opportunity 
served: and his afternoons and 
and evenings were commonly spent 
in indolence and sport, or in fool- 
ish talking and jesting in his father’s 
family. 

As they both served in their 
master’s shop, and he was much 
absent, they had many opportuni- 
ties for conversation, and the dif- 
ferent manner in which they 
spent the Sabbath was often the 
subject. John was proud to re- 
late his exploits and adventures ; 
and Thomas, to whom they were 
always disagreeable, seldom failed 
to reprove or to admonish him.— 
These reproofs, though adminis- 
tered with temper and affection, 
wouldsometimes pierce his mind 
like a dagger; but the wounds 
were not deep, and therefore soon 
closed, and were forgotten; and 
not upfrequently the stroke was 
warded off by a kind of levity, 
which steels the mind against con- 











viction, and renders it insensible 
to its own best interests. 

On however, 
their conversation became more 
serious, and its effects more im- 
portant. Onthe preceding Sun- 
day, John had been at home as 
usual, and was highly entertained 
by a strolling player, who had 
gained admission to his father’s 
table, and greatly diverted them 
with jesting upon the Bible ; turn- 
ing many of its histories into ridi- 
cule, and particularly that of the 
prophet Jonah, who, by the mi- 
racuious power of God, was pre- 
served three days alive in the 
belly of a whale. ‘This profane 
ridicule John mistook for wit, as 
young people are apt to do, and 
thought it would furnish him with 
excellent weapons toattack Thom- 
as, and overturn his principles.— 
Monday came, and John soon 
found an opportunity to com- 
mence his assault, which he did as 
follows : 

John. Well, Thomas what was 
the parson’s text yesterday? Was 
it about Jonah and his whale ? 

Thomas. No, John: his text 
was, ‘Good is the word of the 
Lord which he hath spoken.”— 
What think you of it? 

J. Think! Why, I wonder at 
your believing such stories as 
your Bible contains to be the 
word of God. If, instead of the 


one occasion, 


whale swallowing Jonah, it had 
been said Jonah swallowed the 
whale, you'd believe it ? 

T. It is time enough to say so 
Yet, 1 confess, I 


when I do. 
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would as soon believe that, as 
somethings you do. 

J. How so? Sure I don’t be- 
lieve too much. 

T. | mean you believe things 
much more absurd than I do, af- 
ter all your ridicule. 

J. What things ? 

T. What do you think of the 
Bible ? 

J. That it is a gross imposition 
on mankind: the contrivance of 
knaves and hypocrites. 

T. What does it teach? 

J. You best know that. 

T. Does it teach wickedness or 
goodness ? 

J. Oh, it teaches many good 
things, to be sure. 

T. Does it teach any evil ones? 

J. Not that I know of. 

T. Did you ever know any per- 
son made wicked by reading and 
studying the Bible ? 

J. No. Butdid you ever know 
of any made better by it ? 

T. Yes,surely. Farmer New- 
man used to swear, and lie, and 
cheat his neighbor; but now he 
prays, and reads, and loves his 
Bible ; every body admires the 
alteration. So Ralph the wag- 
goner used to get drunk, and 
quarrel, and beat his wife, and 
starve his children; but now he 
is one of the best of husbands and 
of fathers, and a very sober, good 


man. Icould tell you of many 
other instances. Can you deny 
them ? 


J. [have heard such things ; 
but what have they to do with the 
subject we are talking of? 
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T. Vil tell you John. You say 
the Bible was written by bad men, 
knaves and hypocrites ; now, then, 
you believe that knaves and hy po- 
crites conspired to write a book 
full of good things, and calculated 
to make men good and honest. 

J. Suppose | allow them to be 
good men? 

T. Then you must allow the 
Bible to be good and true ; or else 
you believe that good men united 
to cheat the world in matters of 
the greatest importance. 5ut this 
is not all. in rejecting christiani- 
ty you must su;pose, that twelve 
plain countrymen, the greatest 
part of whom were fishers, under- 
took to cheat the world with a 
new religion ; not to obiain wealth, 
or honor, or ease, or power; but 
hatred and persecution, disgrace 
and contempt, poverty and stripes, 
imprisonment and death ;_ that 
these men travelled over a great 
part of Asia, and of Europe, and 
in spite of the wisdom of philoso- 
phers, the influence of priests, 
and the power of princes, made 
innumerable converts, hundreds 
and thousands of whom gave up 
every thing, even life itself, with 
joy and satisfaction, to preserve a 
good conscience and the favor of 
God; and yet, all the while were 
knaves, and hypocrites, and impos- 
tors. Now tell me, John, is not 
this as bad as Jonah swallowing 
the whale ? 

John was a little confounded 
with these questions, for he did 
not expect the tables to be turn- 
ed upon him thus. However, af- 
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ter a little recollection, he pro- 
ceeded. 

J. Truly, Thomas, I did not 
think you could have preached 
so; but tell me now, 
you ascribe such wonderful effects 
and influence to the Bible? I have 
read some of the morals of >ene- 
ca and Plutarch, and other hea- 
then philosophers ; now, are not 
these books as good as the Bible, 
without its strange, unaccountabie 
stories ? 

T. Dear John, did you ever 
know any body reformed by them ? 
What good eflect have they had 
on you? 

J. Truly not much, I believe ; 
but how is that? 

7. | will tell you, John: it is 


how is it 


the most, strange of all these 
strange stories, as you call them, 
that does the business: I mean 
that of the birth, life, sufferings 
and death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion of the Son of God. 

J. How so? 

1’. In many respects the hea- 
then taught the same moral duties 
as the Bible, though not so clear- 
ly, nor so perfectly; but they want- 
ed the motives to virtue which 
the Bible alone can furnish. 

J. Explain yourself, Thomas. 

7. You know master has got 
two watches ; one goes, the other 
does not; now, what is the rea- 
son? Have they not both the 
same wheels ? 

J. Aye; but the main spring is 
broken in one of them. 

T. You are right, John; and 
this is the case here. It is the 











love of God which is the main 
spring of virtue and morality, and 
that is revealed only in the Bible. 
Here we learn, that God loved 
the world so as to give his Son 
for them; that Jesus Christ loved 
sinners so as to die for them: and 
so we learn to love him because 
he first lovedus. Nor is this all 
The heathen had a faint hope in- 
deed of a better world hereafter ; 
but it was all conjecture and un- 
certainty. Now, by the gospel, 
ss life and immortality are brought 
to light ;°’ and we know, that * the 
sufferings of this life are not wor- 
thy to be compared with the glory 
which hereafter shall be reveal- 
ed.” 

John was all attention to this 
discourse, and forgot his infidel 
raillery. Thomas saw he had 
gained ground, and wished to push 
his advantage farther. My dear 
John, said he, do you ever think 
of these things? You know that 
you must die: is it not very de- 
sirable to die happy ? 

J. Truly; bat is that possible ? 
How can there be happiness in 
death ? 

T. I wish you had seen my fa- 
ther die. 1 was very young, but 
I never shall forget his departing 
words, 

J. What were they? 

T. Oh, I never shall forget 
them! * Thomas,” said he, tak- 
ing me by the hand, while we all 
stood weeping around his bed, the 
cold sweat of death was upon him, 
yet joy and happiuess glistened in 
his countenance—* Thomas,” said 
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he, ** love the Bible, study, and re- 
vere, and practice it; then will 
you live happy, and die joyfully, 
as I do.” 

Here a pause ensued. A tear 
stole down the cheek of Thomas, 
and another started in the eye of 
John. As soon as he could re- 
cover himself, Thomas said, «I 
wish you wonld go with me to 
hear our minister on Sunday next.” 
John made no objection, and it 
was soou agreed. Little passed 
in the week, only John was much 
more serions than common. Sun- 
day came, and John went. He had 
seldom been at church, and the 
scere was almost new to him.— 
The congregation was large and 
attentive ; the minister animated 
and solemn. John was all eye and 
ear. ‘The preacher named for 
his text, “‘How shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation 2” 
He described the danger of the 
sinner: Johntrembled. He open- 
ed the salvation of the gospel; he 
wept and hid his face. After ser- 
vice, John went home to his fa- 
ther’s house; but it was with an 
arrow in his heart. His father 
thought him unwell, but he could 
not tell what ailed him. After 
dioner, the usual jests and sports 
began: he tried to smile, to please 
and pacify his friends ; but he tri- 
ed in vain. He was like a wound- 
ed bird that chirps and flutters, 
but can neither fly nor sing. He 
returned sooner than common to 
his master’s, in order to meet with 
Thomas, and unbosom his mind te 
him. ‘Thomas had a sympathiz- 
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ing heart, and while he rejoiced 
in the conviction of his compan- 
ion, endeavored to soothe his 
troubled ,soul. John could jest 
with religion now no more. The 
infidel prejudices he had acquired 
at home, vanished like the va- 
pours before the rising sun. 
could no more question the char- 
acter of Christ, because he loved 
him: he could no more despise 
the scriptures, because they were 
his daily food. In short, he be- 
came an eminent insiance of con- 
verting grace. Through the re- 
maining period of their appren- 
ticeship, they took sweet counsel 
together, and walked to the house 
of God in company. Parvatus. 
NV. Y. Miss. Mag. 


ANECDOTE. 

A gentleman passing by a poor, 
miserable beggar, wished him good 
day. “Sir,” said the poor man, 
7 never had a bac one in my 
life.” « No,” said the gentleman, 
“why you have scarcely any 
clothes to cover you, and are 
obliged to beg. What do you say 
when we have frost and snow, and 
you have nothing to eat?’ * If it 
be fair weather,” replied the beg- 
gar, “* I bless God for it; and what- 
ever God does, I bless him for it; 
so that I never had a bad day in my 
life.” ‘+ But why” continued the 
gentleman, ‘are you so well con- 
tented with God’s doings? What 
would you say, if God would send 
you to hell?” “If he should, I 


He 
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have two arms, the one faith, the 
other love, with which I would 
embrace him, and carry him with 
me ; and his presence would make 
hell itself a heaven. 


POETRY. 
For the Christian Magazine. 


Christ had his sorrows. When he shed 
His tears, O Palestine! for thee— 
When all but weeping females fled, 
In his dark hour of agony. 
Christ had his sorrows—so must thou, 
If thou wilt tread the path he trod— 
O then, like him, suhmissive bow, 
And love the sov’reignty of God! 


Christ had his joys—but they were not 
The joys the son of pleasure boasts— 

Oh, no! *twas when his spirit sought 
Thy will, thy glory, God of Hosts! 

Christ had his joys—and so hath he, 
Who feels His spirit in his heart ; 

Who yields, O God! his all to thee, 
And loves thy name, for what thou 

art! 


Christ had his friends—his eye could 
trace, 
In the long train of coming years, 
The chosen children of his grace, 
The full reward of all his tears. 
These are his friends—and these are 
thine, 
If thou to him hast bowed the knee ; 
And where these ransom’d millions 
shine, 


Shall thy eternal mansion be! N. 


*,* We neglected in our last to give 
credit to the Worcester Yeoman, for 
the communication on Revivals of Re- 
ligion. — 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Arora’s liberal communication is re- 
ceived. 




















